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p anere ‘Talk w ith our Readers. 


Come now, 
your hats and mittens, and let us make a wide cir- 
cle about the hearth, while we talk over our af- 
fairs. How the winds blew and the snow flew, 
since our last meeting! Did you ever see colder 
weather in all your lives ! 
the days long gone by, when I was a farmer boy, 
among the Green Mountains, and went out late in 
the evening, to stir up the sheep and young cattle 
in the barny ard>to make them eat and exercise to 
keep from freezing in their beds, and paused to 
listen to the blast as it roared among the pines, 
away off upon the rocky hills. ‘That was a terrible 
lullaby, as many a poor bewildered traveler and 
unhoused beast learned to their peril. But the 
winds which have swept over our broad prairies 
these last two weeks, are not less terrible. God 
help those who have no home and no bread! How 
little do we, by this warm fireside, with our well- 
fed bodies, realize the sad lot of those. 

But, dear reader, before you turn over this leaf 
let us talk a little of what we have in our budget 
to-day. Weare nota bit afraid to have you cut 
the leaves and read it all. Good old father Spring- 
er sets himself right on the record, about the cattle 
report. It is a little singular that three reporters 
who were in attendance at the meeting nearly all 
the time, should all have failed to note this fact.— 
Then we have some curious experience about a 


mysterious affection of horses, which is brought on | 


by various causes, all tending to the same radical, 


though differently displayed in its final develop- | 


ment. Our earliest recollection of diseases in the 


gers. 
Short-horn Cow, and some excellent and s 
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‘ble re wararer upon the subject of feeding stock.— 
The communication from “A Northern Man,” is 
from one of the most intelligent and observing 
herdsmen in America, and a fair North-side 
view of our Valley and Prairie modes of feeding. 
Prudent and economical men are always astonished 
at what we can afford to waste. We say—afford 
to waste—because after all this waste, we still 
make money in this style of feeding, but that is 
not saying we would not double our profits by a 
more saving process. This man has been among 
us, and speaks from personal observation. It would 
be well to weigh his suggestions, as coming not en- 
tirely from without our empire. Brother Bateham 
stirs up the pear question, and is determined we 
shall know what good fruit is, and that there is 
progress in that direction. He does not exactly 
say so, but we have an idea he will agree with us, 
that our primal ancestor, whatever else might have 
been his temptation from his erring spouse, never 
had a chance to commit that first transgression by 
tickling his palate with a Virgalieu pear, else it 
might have been some mitigation of the offence. 


The Farmer is deeply interested in the inven- 
tion and perfection of such machines as he can use 
in doing his work. Of these we have articles on 
the uses of Wind and Steam power. Wind isa 
very cheap power, for it blows over every poor 
man’s farm just as willingly as over a rich man’s, 
and all either have to do, is to harness it up and 
let it work. But wind will not always come when 
you want it, and sometimes it comes when you 
don’t want it, and sometimes more than is called 
for; but people are getting to understand this, and 
fix their gears accordingly. Steam is a more re- 
liable agent, though it requires more harness, but 
when once brought into service can be made to do 
a good many useful things. 

Our kind correspondents from all quarters send 
us many useful and interesting suggestions, which 
we trim up and set out upon our table, sometimes 
in their dishes and sometimes in our own. We 
are glad to hear from them. Give us your expe- 
riences—find fault with us, any thing, so you do 
not go to sleep. We all have a good deal to learn, 


‘and that-old saying is still truae—*“the fools are 
horse, is mingled with the terrors of the mad stag-|not all dead yet” 


—for if they were, the next 


We give another portrait of a beautiful | census would show a terrible deficit in our popula- 
-asona- | tion. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Which are the best Breeds of Cattle. 


~~ 





which contains an article on the transactions of the 
last Agricultural Convention held in your city, 
you say with reference to Mr. Millikin’s resolution 
relating to cattle premiums, and several others on 
the same subject, which were refered to a com- 
mittee consisting of “Springer, Millikin, Blickens- 
derfer, Dunn, and Krum”—* we believe this com- 
mittee did not report.” 

Now, suffer me, my friend, to correct you in this 
matter. That committee did report, on the af- 
ternoon of the first day, to a full house, the fol- 
lowing resolutions on the subject referred to them, 
which passed without opposition. 

Res. 1. That the State Board of Agriculture 
be requested to take into consideration the proprie- 
ty of so regulating their premium list as to offer 
awards for cattle according to their uses—say for 
dairy, working and beef purposes, and not for differ- 
ent breeds, as heretofore. 

Res. 2. That the Board be also requested to 
take such measures as will ascertain from practical 


C. SprinGer, Chairman. 
You say, “Mr. Springer was in favor of offering 
premiums for the dest cattle, as such, without dis- 
tinction of breeds.” “Best” for what? just add, 
best for dairy, best for beef, and best for working 
purposes, and you have my idea exactly. These 
are the only uses to which cattle are devoted. And 
that animal which is best for any of these pur- 
poses, whether of European or American, Aristo- 
cratic or Democratic origin, is the animal, I feel 
disposed to patronize for the use to which it is es- 
pecially adopted. And I am of opinion that our 


above named. 


agriculture than to take measures to determine by 
practical tests which breeds were the best for these 
several purposes. 

It will probably be found on proper trial, that 
one breed will be best for beef, and another for the 
dairy, &c. I live on the great western cattle route, 
and have kept thousand of fat cattle annualy, over 
night, on their way to the Eastern market. From 
what I could see and learn from these opportuni- 
ties, I have little doubt, myself, but the Durham 
stock is best for beef, especially in the corn grow- 
ing districts. But, I find, that at least some of the 
farmers of northern Ohio, where they have mainly 
to rely on hay and grass, doubt whether the Dur- 
stances, as some other kinds. Well let us have 
the tests. 

I use, probably, fifty dollars worth of dairy pro- 
ducts, in my family, where I use one of beef. Just 
at this time I should like to get some good dairy 
stock, as best suited to this vicinity, if I knew 
what breeds were preferable for that purpose. But 
from the conflicting opinions I hear, I can form no 
kind of conclusion on the subject. 










all. Respectfully &c. 
C. SPRINGER. 
Meadow Farm, O. Jan. 1856. 
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Mr. Eprror:—In your paper of the 15th ult.,| 


| ter, 


|ing 


her teeth one of the joists that supported the roof. 


and heavy the day previous, and had not answered 
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The Staggers in Horses. 





Map Straccers.—lI was lately called to attend 
a brown thorough bred mare, aged, that was said to 
be so violent, from some cause or other, that they 
suspected madness to exist. She had been accus- 
tomed to draw bathing matches in and out of wa- 
on the Sea beach at Portobello, a famed water- 
place, three miles from Edingburgh. On visit- 
my patient, I found that she was so violent as 
to render it almost impossible to get near her; at 
times she even attempted to climb up the wall, as 
if to escape from the stable by the roof, the door 
being barricaded. She was to be seen standing on 
her hind legs-like a dog, with her fore-legs raised 
to the coping of the wall, and firmly grasping by 


ing 


On inquiring further into the history of her case, I 
was informed that she had been noticed to be dull 





to the bit when attempted to be pulled up by the 


boy, but went onward into the sea with him on her — | 


tests which breeds are the best for the several uses | 


‘an eight-drachm aloetic ball. 


ham would be so good for beef under these circum- | 


Now, let this} 
matter be practically tested for the information of| 


lining purplish in color and suffused with blood, 


back, and two ladies in the bathing machine, until 
all were nearly afloat, causing much alarm for the 
safety of the parties. She was with difficulty got 
back and brought home, when she continued in a 
dull state until the next morning, being then found 
in the excited condition I have described. 

Before adopting measures for her recovery I had 
to determine whether it was a case of hydropho- 
bia or not, and the chief things that made me con- 
clude it was not, were her dullness, stupidity, and 
her not offering to bite any one. I managed to get 
a cord tied round her neck so as to distend the jug- 
ular veins, one of which I opened and allowed the 
blood to flow until she staggered and threatened to 
fall. After the bleeding I succeeded in giving her 
She continued much 
in the same state all that day and night, during 
which time she knocked off the whole covering of 
the stable within her reach; the joists also bore 
marks of her catching hold of them with her teeth; 
indeed it was the owner’s opinion that she would 
eventually bring down the whole stable about her. 
My engagement did not allow of my seeing her un- 
til the next morning, when I found but little alter- 
ation in her sysptoms except that she was rather 
weaker. The physic not having operated, I gave 
her another four-drachm ball, and in the course of 
the day the medicine began to produce catharsis, 
the alvine evacuations being very watery. The ur- 
gent symptoms now abated, and she gradually im- 
proved and was enabled to resume her usual work 
within a few days. 


SLeery StaccGers.—TI will now relate a case 
that came under my notice a short after the pre- 
ceeding one, so as to bring out in broad light the 
differences of the two affections and the occasional 
effectiveness of the treatment. On being called to 
the animal, a bay carriage-horse, I found him press- 
ing his head, like a bull, against the stable wall, as 
if he were attempting to push it down. His eyes 
were dull and sleepy, pupils dilated, pulse about 
90, ears, muzzle, and legs cold, coat staring, nasal 









symptomatic of congestion; the breathing was not 
accelerated, but rather heavy, with an occasional 
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sigh; the abdomen also was full and rather tense. | 


On inquiring into the history and previous treat- 
ment of the animal, the groom informed me that 
he had no appearance of ill-health until he was 
found in this state on that morning. He likewise 
said that no change had been made in his food, nor 
had he got loose in the night. I considered it a 
‘ase of congestion of the brain, from overloading of 
the stomach and bowels with nutritious diet, the 
horse having had only light work to perform. ‘Ta- 
king this view of the case I bled him freely from a 
large orifice until syncope threatened to supervene. 


This was followed by an eight-drachm physic ball, | 


which, however, as in the previous case, did not 
operate until four drachms more of aloes had been 
administered next morning. As soon as the medi- 
cine operated freely, all symptoms remitted, and 
the animal was evidently very much relieved. The 
physic had, however, no sooner begun to set than 
all the symptoms returned, and the animal appear- 
ed as bad as ever. I then applied a blister to the 
poll, and on each side of the neck along the course 
of the cervical vertebra, and gave more catharic 
medicine. The symptoms were again relieved on 
the action of the medicine being established, but he 
once more became ill when it stopped. I then 
bled him in the palate, scarifying the part deeply 
with the lancet, and no doubt wounding both the 


palatine vessels, as there was a plentiful flow of 


scarlet blood, which I had some difficulty in stop- 
ping. This latter step in the treatment seemed to 
give him more permanent relief than anything that 
had yet been done, as he began from that time to 
improve, and in a few days was quite convalescent. 
—London Veterinarian. 
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AsuLtanp County.—A change is gradually 
taking place in public sentiment, but the idea is 
much too prevalent that nature makes farmers, and 
she is always forced to take the biggest fool in the 
family for a specimen. 


A greater breadth of land was sown to wheat) 


this fall than last, in this section of country, and it 
has the best appearance I ever saw. Much rye 
has been sown. It is a sure crop, and at present 
prices will pay very well. Corn is more than an 
average crop, and is good and sound. The pork 
crop has mostly been disposed of at $5 live weight, 
for the Pittsburgh market. Sheep fit for feeding 
are mostly bought up for that purpose. Very few 
~attle feeding, and with the heavy crop of oats on 
hand there will be a heavy surplus of corn to dis- 
pose of in the spring, unless it should prove a very 
hard, long winter. The yield of potatoes was 
large, and as yet no signs of rot. Yours truly, 

Clear Fork. P. OLIVER. 
— ~7-oeo + 

Wueat In ILiino1s.—I sowed about 5 acres 
in fallow ground with 8 bushels of seed, about the 
last of Oct., 1854. Last Spring some of my 
friends wanted me to put an iron toothed harrow 
on it and tear half of it out; they said it never 
would head, it was so thick. The result is 105 
bushels—33 bushels per acre. It was on what is 
called here yellow lands. J. 8. 
Burnt Prairie, Lil. 
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Portable Steam Engines. 


Con. S. D. Harris:—We are desirous of hav- 
ing the particular and private ear of each of your 
large family of readers for a few moments, to direct 
\their attention to our advertisement, found else- 
|where in the Cultivator, in regard to the Portable 
Steam Engine, Portable Saw Mill &e. We believe 
we have made important and valuable improve- 
ments, new discoveries with us, which brings the 
‘steam engine much nearer the mass of the people 
jthan it ever has been before. 

Its cost, its stock of masonry, and huge timbers, 
‘its complex net work of pipes, rods &e., as seen in 
|the old fashioned stationary, has forbid the idea of 
|rendering it useful, on a smaller scale, to farmers 
and mechanics, as well as for cutting lumber direct- 
ly in the forest, as the threshing machine does its 
| work in the field upon which the grain grew. As 
|land is enhanced in value by the increased facilities 
|of transportation to distant markets, and the in- 
creased density of population, it is called to sustain, 
very much labor heretofore done by horses, cattle 
}and human labor, can be done at a greatly reduced 
cost by the Portable Steam Engine, and the in- 
|terest of all parties will be served by substituting 
lit for horses &e. 
| As we offer them for sale, they are not more 
‘complex than any cooking stove inuse. They are 
/as easily set as a stove, having, like the stove, feet 
ito sustain them, and occupying, comparatively al- 
‘most as little room. <A three or six horse engine 
|can be run at less cost than the food required daily 
|for half the horses of their powers. They are so 
simple that any person can be taught in a few hours 
to use them. 

Very many old farms in olden States have some 
‘rough timber left upon them, not good enough to 
split to refence with rails ; yet the necessity of re- 
fencing becomes more urgent every year. The 
rough timber on them must be used or lumber pur- 
chased abroad. In this dilemma the Portable Saw 
| Mill and Portable Steam Engine comes to relieve 
by cutting the timber just where it stands, without 
| the necessity of transportation to stationary mills. 
| But we need only throw out these few sugges- 
'tions to get you readers to think—action will soon 
‘follow. We are very repectfully 
Your obedient seavants, 

} 


H. & F. BLANpy. 








| 
| 


| Zanesville, Dec. 27, 1855. 

| sible 

| Kentucky Hoc Marxet.—We hear of noth- 
‘ing doing excepting the daily slaughter at the pork 
|houses, which continues unabated, with not less 
‘than 10,000 hogs being killed every day. Prices 
are nominally $6 net for hogs, with a sale of lard 
‘at 10 cents, in tierces. The receipts of hogs are 
|still heavy in all directions, though the Kentucky 
hogs are nearly allin. <A lot of some 800 were 
due by the Rainbow, from Rockport, last evening, 
the last from that quarter. A lot of 517 hogs, 
from Scott county, averaging 300 pounds, were 
offered a day or two ago at less than 6 cents cash, 
‘but finding no purchaser, the owner had them 
‘slaughtered and packed on his own account.—Lou- 
\tsville Courter. 
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Ohio State Fair Premium Short-Horn Cow. 
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SCOTTISH BLUEBELL—3 Years OLp; R. G. Corwin, Lesanon, O. 





In last No. we gave a portrait of the Sweepstakes Premium Bull. We now introduce his equally 
fortunate lady-love, from the same herd, whose pedigree is thus given in Allen’s new Herd Book, 
which every cattle man ought to have, and which can be had of L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, N. Y., 
price $6. Bit as 

Scottish Bluebell, roan, bred by James Douglass, Scotland, the property of R. G. ( orwin, Lebanon, 
O., calved April 5th, 1852, got by Molecatcher (10537), out of Blue Bell, by Capt. Shaftoe (6833)— 
Daisy, by Tomboy (5494)—by Priam (4758)—Cora, sold at Mr. Denton’s sale to Mr. Wetherell, 





dard furnish the same. 





Yorkshire, England. 


How to Feed Young Horses. 
The adult horse does not require so much of the 
flesh-making principle as the young and growing 
animal, but_he seems to require a greater variety. 
The adult merely requires enough to replace the 
waste—the wear and tear of his system. If he 
obtains more than this, the surplus is either excre- 
ted from the body, or else stored up within the 
same in the form of fat; and everybody knows 
that a fat horse, or a fat man, are not best adapted 
for a race, nor hard labor; but of all others (ex- 
cept those in a state of debility,) they are most 
subject to acute disease. With the young and 
growing animal the case is different. Here we re- 
quire bone, muscle and nerve. Oats, corn and pol- 
The colt obtains from its 
mother’s milk all the elements of its own organi- 
zation in a concentrated form—all that seems ne- 
cessary for developing bodily proportions and her- 
editary traits—therefore, when weaned, the colt 
must be furnished with the same equivalents in the 
form of fodder: ground oats, wheat bran and meal. 
It is the young and growing animal that requires 
our greatest attention. If our readers desire to 


raise colts that shall remunerate them for the trou- 





ble and expense incurred, they must feed the same, 
during their minority, with a liberal hand. Any 
neglect at this period can never be made up in af- 
ter life; the subject will always remain lank and 
lean—living monuments of their master’s folly, or 
ignorance, as the case may be. In addition to the 
food required for the colt’s growth, we must also 
furnish enough to supply the waste incurred by 
expenditure of muscular power. We all know 
that the young are very active and playful. Evy- 
ery muscular movement involves an expenditure 
of vital force, and thus exhausts the system; there- 
fore in view of developing their full proportions, 
and promoting the integrity of the living mechan- 
ism, they must have nutritious food and plenty of 
it. They are not, however, to have a large quan- 
tity at a time, but ttle and often; their stomach 
is small, not larger than that of aman. Should it 
be over-distended with coarse and innutritious food, 
the organs of respiration and circulation become 
embarrassed, and the blood loaded with carbon.— 
They require food often, because the digestive or- 
gans are very active, and soon dispose of an ordi- 
nary meal; then comes the sensation of hunger, 
which every one knows is hard to bear.—Ameri- 
can Veterinary Journal. 
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The Curb—Western Stock Feodine. ‘able 1 buildings on their farms for the accommoda- 
—— 2 tion of their stock in order to make their business 
Co.. Harris:— Permit me to offer you my - 


hearty thanks for your humane and excellent article 


on the abuse of the eurb-rein, as practiced on that | 


noble, indispensable animal, the horse, in your first 
number of the Cultivator for this year. The abuse | 


is not only a general, but a most inhuman one;| 
and if your State Legislature now in session would | 


pass a stringent penal law against its practice it 
would result in great benefit to your horses, and 
perhaps set your people to thinking on one of the 
departments of cruelty to animals. 

Another subject of the same paper: Grinding 
feed for stock, is most important. Do your West- 
ern farmers know the fact that as now fed to hogs, 

sattle and sheep, full one-third of their valuable 
corn crops are utterly wasted? So it is, and so 
any thinking man can prove. Corn, years ago, 
was worth ten cents a bushel in Ohio. Now it is 
worth thirty to fifty cents, and so it will be here- 
after. In stock feeding, particularly in fattening 
animals, the western farmers must adopt the grind- 
ing of their grain, stabling their bullocks, and shel- 
tering their hogs, and sheep, and feeding them on 
ground feed, as the Yankees do, or it will be a los- 
ing business. It hardly pays now, at present pri- 
ces of corn, and lean stock—so they say—and un- 
less a different mode is adopted they must give it 
up. The stock feeders are all afraid of labor! Is 
not the extra labor of feeding as feeding should be 
done, quite as well paid, as in raising the additional 
quantity of corn to be thrown away in their present 
wasteful mode of feeding? I think one-half the 
labor may be saved; and even two-thirds of it. 
It is amazing, to an eastern man, who rides through 
the rich cattle and hog feeding countries of the 
West, to see so few barns and shelter of any kind 
for their stock. Your weather is subject to more 
frequent changes of cold to warm weather, and 
vice versa, than ours, and the extremes are quite 
as great. 
tection from the cold and wet of your hardest 
storms. There are days, weeks even, in which 
neither bullock nar hog can gain a pound of flesh, 
with the best of feeding. It takes all the carbon 
that their food can generate in the body to keep up 
their animal warmth without giving them any in- 
creaseof flesh. And yet the feeders don’t seem to 
know it, or if they do, are too regardless of their 
interests to amend their practice. 

You may ride through the Scioto Valley—the 
richest corn, cattle and hog feeding valley, perhaps 
in the world, and you can hardly count a dozen 
good barns, out of the towns. So you may go west, 
through the great cattle districts of Madison, Clark, 
Greene, Champaign, and Montgomery, clear on to 
the Mississippi. The farmers are rich, with their 
thousands of acres in single farms, while houses for 
themselves and families, : and paltry log hovels for 
their work horses, with occasional exceptions of 
better structures, are all the farm buildings, you 
will see. Millions of bushels of corn, and thou- 
sands of tons of corn fodder and hay, are every 
year wasted for want of barns, sheds, and a little 
horse power machinery. Rely upon it, your west- 
ern stock men have got to erect good and comfort- 


And yet the feeding stock have no pro- 


vay. The expenditure of one to three thousand 
dollars in barns and out-houses on a farm is a small 
per centage of outlay for permanent structures, 
while the saving of labor, food, and growth in the 
stock will return twenty per cent. annually on their 
cost. A NortTHern May. 

Black Rock, N. Y., January, 1856. 

ERE ‘wt 

WEATHER Ouadavnsiete Gils friend Wat- 
TER Butier, of Clermont Co., sends us the fol- 
lowing notes on the weather for the past season. 
It is a good plan for farmers to note these things, 
for comparison and reference, not that it will be like- 
ly to have any special effect upon the weather itself : 

May 6th, 8th and 10th, frost; 22d, great hail 
storm; rained 7 days. 

In June, rained 15 days ; 


11th, frost. 


“ July, do. 13 do. 
“ August,do. 11 do. 
“ Sept., do. 16 do. 
“ Oct. do. 8 do. 
“ Nov., do. 13 do. 


December, rained 6 days; commenced snowing 
the 9th, and snowed some 3 or 4 days; from that 
time to the present remained cold, until to-day, it 
is snowing again. Thus you see it rained 89 days 
between the first of May, 1855, and 7th of Janu- 
ary, 1856. 

Tue Cotpest Day.—Our townsman, Jos. Stt- 
LIVANT, communicates the following item of ob- 
servation to the Ohio State Journal: 

“ For twenty-five years I have been an observer 
of the temperature. During all that time my 
thermometer has never fallen so low as yesterday 
morning, when it marked twenty degrees below 
zero. I believe yesterday morning, (Jan. 9th,) 
at 6 o’clock, to have been the coldest ever experi- 
enced in this part of Ohio. The thermometer I 
use is one which I carefully compared with the 
standard thermometers procured some years ago 
for the use of the Geological Survey of the State. 
I am aware that other thermometers get up higher 
and go down lower than mine. I exposed this 
same thermometer in the winter of 1851-52, du- 
ring the coldest night of the year, to the free radia- 
tion between the earth and sky, and it marked but 
17 deg. below zero: yesterday morning, in a more 
sheltered position, it was 3 deg. colder, and at 9 
o'clock it stood 10 deg. below zero.” 


Goop Horse Frerp.—Mixed crops of grain, 
under the name of “meslins,” have been common 
in some sections, and have been profitable. A 
correspondent of the Rural New Yorker relates 
the following. We should think the crop would 
make excellent horse or cattle feed, ground: “I 
had a conversation with a man lately who was an 
experienced farmer, having farmed both in this 
State (N. Y.) and Ohio, and his manner of raising 
horse feed was this: I take about 24 bushels of 
oats, and mix them with one bushel of rye, and 
sow this amount to the acre. The rye will sup- 
port the oats in case of a heavy growth, and pre- 
vent lodging. In this manner I have raised sixty 
and even seventy bushels to the acre.” 
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The Vermont Windmill. 


We have on several occasions, in former years, 
illustrated various forms of Windmills, and given 
the result of our observations in relation to them. 
The Windmill question has received a new impetus 
since the successful introduction of the self-govern- 
ing principle by Mr. Halladay, and now there are 
half a dozen different kinds in operation, any and 
all of which will work well with proper attention. 
Above we give a cut of one of the latest of these 
Wind Engines, which is thus described by the 
manufacturers : 

It is ingenious, simple, and a most perfect regu- 
lator of its own motion. 
face to a light breeze, and a small surface toa 
heavy one. An accelerated motion is checked by 
the action of the mill itself, as readily as the steam 
engine is checked by the action of Watt’s centrifu- 
gal governor, one somewhat similar to his being 
used for the purpose. Its construction will be best 
understood by reference to the engraving. 

K K are the fans, and their obliquity to the 


wind is governed by the direct force or pressure of 


the wind upon those fans, aided by their own cen- 
trifugal force. Ata certain point these combined 
forces will suffice to overcome a suitable coiled 
spring or weighted lever, whereby the fans are 
turned more edgewise to the wind. When the 
wind slackens, the fans come back to their usual 
position, and the wheel goes on its way rejoicing 
Sudden gusts or powerful and long-continued gales 
are alike harmless, while the machinery may be 
stopped or put in a position for starting at pleas- 
ure. Farmers and others in want of a . ches ap mo- 
tive power should look to the inducements offered 
of putting up this Windmill on their premises.— 
See advertisement. 

Winp Fiovurinec MILLs ror THE PRaIRIEs. 
—The Peoria Transcript is informed that the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Mill Erecting Company intend 
to place in operation fifty mills on the Western 
Prairies during the year 1856, the motive power 
of which is to be wind alone. The Transcript 
adds : 

We hear a company is to be organized in Peoria 
for the immediate establishment of one of these 
windmills. We understand that the cost of a mill 
in operation, with two run of four-feet stones, is 
only $5000. That includes cost of building, ma- 
chinery, and every requisite, including the right to 
use the patent. One on this plan is now in opera- 
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| tion at Rochester, New York, and with two run of 
stones thirty bushels of grain are ground in an 
‘hour. The running of the mill by wind power is 
‘ten months in the year, about the average time of 


|steam power, deducting repairs, ete., and more time 


| 


It presents a large sur-| 





than most of the water mills. It is represented to 
be just what is wanted on the prairies. 


——_-_~-4-DOee 


Plowing by Steam Power. 





In this age of improvement it is natural for invent- 
ors to turn their attention to the application of Steam 
Power to the laborious muscle work of turning the 
soil. A year or two ago Mr. Mecut, in England, in- 
troduced a kind of steam plowing, which, as we gather 
from the reports, was accomplished by semi-stationary 


engines, using long chains. Last Fall a traversing 


engine was exhibited by the veteran inventor of reap- 
ing machines, Mr. Obed Hussey of Baltimore, at the 
Maryland State Fair. This invention is called the 
“Locomotive Steam Plowing Machine.” It was at- 
tached to three large sized hand plows, by log chains, 
each plow being managed by a separate plowman.— 
The movement was about equal to that of a quick 
walking horse, and—the committee say— 


“ The ground was thoroughly broken to a depth va- 
rying from seven to fourteen inches, and an average 
width of fourteen inches to each plow. The engine 
proceeded across the entire length of the area inside 
the horse track, being a distance of about two hundred 
yards, encountering a hard road bed and several large 
stones, but without any diminution in the speed. The 
power required to perform the same amount of labor 
was estimated by the plowmen at that of sixteen 
horses. It was followed by a dense crowd of specta- 
tors, who were attracted from all parts of the grounds 
to witness so novel and interesting an exhibition.— 
Three cheers which made the welkin ring proclaimed 
the triumph of this noble effort of genius. The crowd 
were then requested to retire sufficiently to allow the 
committee to view the operation, when the engine 
was turned short round and plowed back to the place 
of beginning ; a right hand plow was then substituted 
for the left hand one, and the engine traversed the 
ground a third time, passing close along the edge of 
the ground previously plowed. It is proper to remark 


g.| that the engine was exhibited by the inventor merely 


to show the power of draught and the facility of back- 
ing and turning in any direction. The ground had 
been much trampled during the exhibition, and at one 
end there was a considerable ascent. The plows were 
all so far apart that each one had to break a separate 
furrow.” 


This looks like a pretty good beginning, but in prac- 
tice, we opine, there will be found difficulties which 
will forever preclude any thing like a general intro- 
duction of steam power in common plowing, except, 
perhaps, for broad prairie lands. Some of these diffi- 
culties are hinted at in the following extracts from a 
paper by C. Wren Hoskyns, copied from a foreign 
journal : 

Having received a copy of the pamphlet lately pub- 
lished by Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, giving plans and 
description of his Steam Plough, I feel the more called 
upon to offer a few observations on it, as I saw, when 
abroad lately, a long quotation of some remarks of 
mine on Steam-cultivation appended to an engraving 
of Lord Willoughby’s machine in the “ Illustration 
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1856. 
“Yew . 
Universel,” (the Paris “ Illustrated News,”) by M. St. 
Germain Le-Duc. 
But no two views of the subject, I fear, can be wid- 
er apart than those of his Lordship and my own. I 
hold it (under favor) to be an idea fundamentally erro- 
neous to attempt to combine steam machinery with the 
Plough. I have already given my reasons for this at 
"some length in a little work published last year on the 
history of Agriculture, from which the extract in the 
French journal above alluded to was taken. And I 
hope I am not presumptuous in repeating my convic- 
tion that until the idea of the Plough, and, in a word, 
of all draught cultivation is utterly abandoned, no ef- 
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fective progress will be made in the application of 


Steam to the tilling of the earth. I repeat what 
have said before, that “ ploughing ” is a mere contriv- 


ance for applying animal power to tillage. Get out of 


animal power, and you leave “ ploughing ” behind al- 
together. Get into steam power, and you have no 
more to do with the Plough than a horse has to do 
with a spade. It is no essential whatever of cultivation 
that it should be done by the traction of the implement. 
Spade work is perpendicular ; horse work is horizon- 
tal ; machine work is circular. 

Whoever would now dream of retaining the form of 
the hand flail in the threshing machine, or that of the 
oar in a steamship, or of putting the piston rod to work 
at the lever end of a pump handle? Yet doubtless 
these bastard attempts were all made in their day, till 
the several inventors had come to. see in their turn 
that 

“Tis gude to be off with the old love 
Before ye be on wi’ the new!” 

I am aware that I am repeating myself, unavoida- 

bly, in all this ; but no one can imagine, without try- 
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jin exact ratio with the weight of soil lifted, plus that of 
|the force required to effect the cleavage, and the 
weight of the instrument itself. Were there no other 
reason for saying it than this, this alone would entitle 
the philosophic machinist to say and see that the 
Plough was never meant to be immortal. The mere 
invention of the subsoiler is a standing commentary on 
the mischief done by the Plough. 

[Now “I say” this last sentence is all a fudge.— 
However “ imperfect” the Plough is, it can never be 
| dispensed with in a system of rotation tillage. In- 


| Stances will occur, and often, too, where land must be 





| turned upside down, green stuffs covered in, etc., and 


| to say that the Plough has “ sentence of death written 


| upon it,” is only nonsense. The good old Plough will 


| drive his share over the graves of all such false proph- 


jets. But our author goes on in amore sensible 
| strain :—Eb.] 
| Why did Steam reject the Pump-handle and the Oar ? 
| Because in both the leverage is obtained by loss of la- 
| bor and time, occurring during the back movement of 
| the handle, a movement necessary to the manual, but 
|not to the mechanical agent. For the same reason, 
whenever it is applied to till the earth, it will antiquate 
|every instrument that cultivates by traction, because 
| traction is not only not necessary to cultivation, but is 
jinherently mischievous on other grounds, apart from 
|the clumsiness, inaccuracy, and incompleness of the 
work it turns out 

We have many rolling implements employed in the 
| field, but we have only one instance of a revolving im- 
|plement. ‘The clod crusher and the Norwegian har- 


ing it, the difficulty of making the mechanical part of| Tow roll ; the hay-tedding machine (one of the best 


the question intelligible to the agriculturist, and the 
agricultural part to the machinist. The Steam engine 
has no taste whatever for straight draught. He isa 
revolutionist, in the most exact sense of the word. He 
works by revolution ; and by revolution only will he 
cut up the soil into a seed bed, of the pattern required, 
be it coarse or fine. And that, it is my firm belief, he 
will be seen doing at a handsome average, before a 
very large portion of another century shall have passed 
over our heads. Why should it not be! 


Why should | 


instyuments ever invented) revolves. I use the words 
somewhat arbitrarily, but the difference I allude to is 
very important. The first are liable to the evil of 
“clogging,” because they derive their axis motion from 
the sou as they pass over and press upon it. This ac- 
tion must not be confounded with that of a machine 
which has tts cause of revolution within itself, independ- 
ent, and acting upon the soil as a circular saw acts 
upon a board, or the paddle wheel of a steamer upon 
the water. The teeth of a saw clear themselves, b 





not a strip or lair of earth be cut up into fine soil at) the centrifugal motion they communicate to the parti- 
one operation, (and sown and covered in too,) as easily| cles they have detached from the substance they act 
as a circular saw cuts a plank into saw dust? As to|upon. A circular “ cultivator,” steam driven, will do 
employing a steam engine to turn a drum, to wind up| the same, for I have proved it. It does so more effec- 
a rope, to drag a plough, to turn up a furrow, and all| tually according to the speed (of revolution) and the 











this as a mere prelude for an after-amusement to all 
the ancient tribe of harrows, scufflers, rollers, and clod- 
crushers, to do supplementally the real work of culti- 
vation, it reminds one of “ the house that Jack built.” 
One can hardly blame the iron ribs of any respectable 
boiler for bursting at the first pull at a task so utterly 
at variance with every known law of mechanical ad- 
vancement, so offensive to the economics, I had al- 
most said the very ethics of the steam engine. 

I trust I may be forgiven for so boldly speaking ; 
but I am sorry to think of one shilling being thrown 
away in the attempt, unprofitable even if successful, 


of harnessing steam with horse harness, to do horse’s| 


work in a horse’s way; the implement itself, whose 
wretched work it is put to accomplish, being a tool 
with sentence of death written upon it, (be it ancient 
as it may,) for its tyranny to the sub-soil, which bears 
the whole burthen and injury of its laborious blunder- 
ing path. 

I say the Plough has sentence of death written upon 
it, because it is essentially imperfect. What it does is 
little towards the work of cultivation ; but that little 
is tainted by a radical imperfection—damage to the 


sub-soil, which is bruised and hardened by the share, 


state of moisture of the soil. This last incident is as 
it should be ; for it is not desirable that a clay soil 
| should be dealt with when in an improper state for 
cultivation ; and one great advantage of such an in- 
| strument as I point to, would be that it would so im- 
| mensely enlarge the choice of a suitable period, by its 
compendious accomplishment of the whole work of 
nature. 

My object, however, at present, is not so much to 
advocate the particular mode of applying Steam power 
which I myself suggest, as to explain again, and more 
| fully, the grounds on which I feel more and more 
strongly assured that the attempt to employ it through 
the medium of the plough must be eventually re- 
nounced. C. Wren Hoskyns. 





—_$$?*<8- 6-2 o———____—_—— 
Hoes 1n Intrnors.—We hear of sales within the last 
two days of about 2,500 head of hogs at $4 50 to $475 
per 100 lbs. ; the latter figure for those weighing 200 
lbs. and over. We hear of contracts for 2,000 head, 
to come on, at the above figures. In consequence of 
the difficulty of crossing to St. Louis, some droves 
have come back on this market. There are now in 
the pens about 2,000 head.—Alton Courier. 
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The Editor's Table. 








" Greumee. —We sheuhd like just just now to whe by the 
hand about fifteen thousand readers of the Ohio Culti- 
vator, already represented on our mail books for 1856, 
and thank them for the prompt and friendly greetings 
they have Sent us, as well as the more solid testimo- 
nials of good current cash. This betokens a healthy 
state of the finances among the people, and a dispo- 
sition to look after their own interests, two circum- 
stances highly complimentary to their position and in- 
telligence. Suffer us still one word. Keep the ball 
rolling until every one of your neighbors who can be 
induced to do so, has become a subscriber to the Ohio 


Cultivator. No one will feel the expense of the wm 


sum we ask for a year’s subscription. 
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The Ohio State Pomological Society 
Held its regular meeting, pursuant to notice, at 


Jan. 8th to 10th inst. The attendance 


was quite respectable, considering the severity of the 
| weather, and the consequent irregularity of the Rail- 
road trains, etc. 


The show of fruits, especially of 
winter apples, was truly splendid, although a numbet 
of lots sent from a distance were bedly frozen on the 
way. Nearly all parts of Ohio were represented on 
the tables, also ‘Pittsburgh and Rochester. Winter 
pears were not abundant, as not many are grown as 
yet in our State, though most of the approved kinds 
were exhibited. 

Much interesting discussion was had upon the vari- 
eties of apples and pears exhibited, which was highly 
instructive and valuable to nurserymen and fruit grow- 
ers, and cannot fail to result in benefit to the public at 
large, when the Report shall be published, as it soon 
will be. Members of the Society who were not pres- 
ent at the meeting, and have not paid their annual fee 


| of $2, are requested to remit the same at once to M. 
|B. Barenam, Sec’y, Columbus ; and persons not yet 
| enrolled as members, who are willing to aid in these 


efforts to promote the culture of the best kind of fruits, 
are solicited to join the Society, or otherwise contrib- 
ute towards the expense of publishing the transactions 
of the Society. It is expected that the forthcoming 
Report will be much fuller than any preceding one, 


Corp WeaTuer anp THE Frurr Bups.—It is gen-| 2nd to serve as an index to all the others. 
erally admitted that the weather on the 9th inst was| The following are the officers of the Society elected 


the coldest ever known throughout Ohio. The mer- 
cury in most parts of the State descended to 18 or 20 
degrees below zero, as is shown by reliable reports 
from Cleveland, Sandusky, Cincinnati, Columbus, Del- 
aware, and numerous other places. This is an ave- 
rage of several degrees colder than the cold snap in 
January, 1852, although in this vicinity, and in several 
other parts of the State, we think the degree of cold 
was nearly as great at that time as this. 

It is too soon as yet to speak with certainty of the 
effects on the fruit buds ; but from past experience as 
well as present appearances, it is probable that peach 
buds are generally killed, and some of the trees much 
damaged. Apples and other hardy fruits we hope are 
uninjured. B. 





Cold Days for Ten Years. 


Mr. Wm. Reasor, at Clifton, near Cincinnati, fur- 
nishes the following table of the coldest days since 
1846 : 


Thursday, February ~* 1846..e+0003 deg 

Friday, 8, 1847. cope oa 

Monday, Janury 11, © CREE deg. 
February 4. 1850 .cccceseeed deg. “ “ 


below zero. 
“c “ee 


Friday, January 31, 1851......+. eoeez deg. “ “ 
Wednesday, Deeember 17, 1851.+++.7 — = = 
Monday, January 19, 1852.+eeeeeees 7 eng; « “ . 


evening-...10 deg. “ “ 
(The thermometer ranged below 
zero during the day.) 





Tuesday, January 20, 1852 eoeel4 deg. “ se 
Monday, February 8, 1853.. cool deg. “ “ 
Monday, January 23, 1854...es.+6 «-7 deg. “ “ 
Monday, February 26, 1855........+-zero. 


Wednesday, January 9, 1856.......21 deg. below zero. 








for the ensuing year : 
President—A. H. Ernst, Cincinnati. 
Vice President—Dr. J. P. Kirtland, Cleveland. 
Treasurer—H. C. Noble, Columbus. 
Secretary—M. B. Bateham, do. B. 





Notices of Publications Received. 


Year Boox or AGRICULTURE FoR 1855, by Davin A. 
We tts, A.M. Published by Childs & Peterson, 
Philadelphia. 
This is a book adapted to the wants of every farm- 

er, and contains a great amount of useful knowledge, 

mainly the progress of agriculture during the past 
year. The object of the book is to post up the pro- 
gress of agricultural knowledge in all its departments 
for a single year. The subjects are necessarily varied 
and extensive, though the separate articles are short. 
No branch of knowledge is to a greater degree de- 
pendent on others beyond its legitimate boundaries, 
than agriculture. The discoveries, the improvements 
and the researches of the chemist, the naturalist, the 
geologist, the machinist, the mechanic, the engineer, 
and the statician, are important to the farmer, though 
the relations are not always seen. Mr. Wells has 
done a service in the preparation of this work. 
Agricultural science will make progress, and some 
things in this Year Book betoken the dawn of day.— 

The Year Book of Agriculture has a classified arrange- 

ment of the various kinds of knowledge, It embraces 
Ist. A concise review of the progress of agriculture, 
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From the Peninsular State comes the Michigan 
ments in machines and implements, agricultural soci-| Farmer, still in the hands of R. F. Johnston, with S 
eties and fairs, horticulture, stock growing, diseases of B. Noble as Horticultural Editor. The Michigan 
animals and plants. Farmer is thirteen years old, and from the quality of 
2d. Agricultural mechanics and rural economy, in its contents we doubt whether it would pay for any 
which machines, implements, buildings, gearing, yokes, outside establishment to attempt to secure much of a 
bits, methods and processes of great variety, are de-| circulation among the Wolverines. 
lineated and described, that will be of interest and| 
value to every farmer. 


the steps taken for agricultural education, improve-| 


From the South-west we have the Valley Farmer, 
filled out to the goodly proportions of an Alderman.— 
3d. Agricultural chemistry and geology, in which | Byram, of Louisville, will look after the interest of the 
are numerous facts and discussions of fertilizers, of Kentucky wing. We predict a good popularity for the 
theories in agricultural science, economising waste | new administration. 
products, curing and preserving grains, cheese, hay, 


Of course the Ohio Farmer is still in the van of pro- 
etc., feeding stock, ete. 


| gress, and bound to go on conquering and to conquer. 
4th. Meterology, its relations to agriculture, indica-|' The Ohio Cultivator and Ohio Farmer make a Cones- 


| 
tions of change of weather, statistics of lightning, of| toga six-horse team, and a dog under the wagon.— 
seasons, influence of location on the growth, maturity | They have done and are still doing more for Ohio and 


and disease of plants and trees, importance of ventila-|the West than all the River and Harbor bills, Tariffs, 
tion on health of animals, etc. 


| and politicians of the last fifty years. 
5th. Agricultural and economic botany. This 


Our Eastern and Southern agricultural papers are 
treats of grains, grasses and plants of great variety,| mostly looking exceeding well, as if their publishers 
modes of culture and utilizing their products, of the| were sustained with some solid comfort. 

health and diseases of plants. | Of new candidates in this line, we have the Tennes- 
6th. Horticulture. This treats of flowers, of plants, | see Farmer § Mechanic—a good looking octavo, which 
boquets, of the garden, vineyard, orchard, and fruits of| if sustained, will do a good work in its sphere, when 
various kinds. | the editor gets a little of the starch outof him. From 
7th. Agricultural zoology. Animals, breeding, hy-|the literary atmosphere of College Hill, comes the 


bridity, feeding and fattening, dairy products, sheep,| Cincinnatus, published at Farmers’ College. This is 


goats, mules, fish breeding in Ohio and in France, in-| a beautiful monthly of 64 pages, at $2 a year, designed 
sects injurious to vegetation, etc. principally for the patrons of that Institution. We 
8th. Agricultural statistics of crops of various kinds/ are sorry the learned editor has given currency in his 
in the U. S., pork trade of the West, commerce in an-| first number to an exploded libel upon agriculture, 


imals, and consumption of animal food. about the depreciation of our wheat crop, a presump- 


9th. List of books and pamphlets. published in| tion which exists mainly in the minds of those who 
1854-5, in the U. S., relative to agriculture. 


10th. Table of fruits recommended by Pomological | 
Societies for cultivation in various sections of U. S. 


have axes to grind. There are reasons enough in fa- 
vor of Industrial Education, that are true, without 


drawing upon imaginary evils. Our country is not 
llth. List of patents relating to agriculture in| quite a “ desert,” yet. 


1854-5, with names and address of patentees. 
This book, of 400 pages royal octavo size, is fur- 
nished with an index to facilitate reference. 








The Indiana Farmer seems to be waiting to take a 
fresh start : we have not seen it for some months.— 
It would | The Indianians have a system of rotation in home ag- 
be improved by a well arranged table of contents, | ricultural papers, by which a new crop is harvested and 
which we hope to see in future volumes of the Year| threshed out every year. 


; ; 
Book of Agriculture. w. W. M. | Tue Trisvne Atmanac and Political Register, from 
| 


AcricuLturat Parers.—It is with no small gratifi-| the office of the N. Y. Tribune, has made its annual 
cation that we look upon the pleasant faces of our old, appearance, cheap as dirt, at 124 cts. 


line agricultural papers for the new year. Nearly all Tue ArK and Opp FEeLtow’s Macazine, by our ex- 
of them exhibit signs of prosperity and progress, which | cellent friend and brother, Alex. E. Glenn, has been 
speaks well for the patronage they receive and de-|Jaunched for 1856, with new type, and looks as neat 
serve. To particularize : as a new pin. No man is better posted in his particu- 

Here comes the old Prairie Farmer, changed from | lar vocation than the editor of the Ark, or deserves 
a slow monthly to a wide-awake weekly folio, and | better of the fraternity for whom he labors. The Ark 
looking as smart as a young man just come of age.— | is published monthly, in this city, at $1 a year. 
The Prairie Farmer is fifteen years old, and was al-| 


ways a good paper. Rev. J. A. Wight—one of the| 
best agricultural editors the West ever had—retires, | Bisger, THE Dacuerrian, has some beautiful pic- 
and “ the old Doctor,” with Mr. Betts, late of the Mich-| tures in his cases, including some very fine Ambro- 
igan Farmer, and Mr. Bragdon, late of N. Y. State,| types of our best looking citizens, among which is the 
are the editorial force, andJ. 8. Wright is still publish-| likeness of the editor of the Ohio Cultivator. Bisbee 
er: Chicago, Ill., $2 a year in advance. 


Further notices of books and papers hereafter. 





is bound to win. 
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On Pear Culture. 


LIS 





In no department of horticulture has there been 


such rapid progress in Ohio and other Western States 
for a few years past, as in the culture of Pears ; and 


yet this movement is only just begun, and is next to 


nothing in comparison with the wants of the people, | 


For while the soil 
and climate are highly favorable for the production of 


and the advantages they possess. 


this delicious fruit, not one family in a thousand, even 
of those who possess a garden or orchard, have as yet 
a single pear tree therein, and very few persons have 
any idea of the excellent qualities of this fruit, and its 
adaptation to the tastes and wants of all classes during 


the greater part of the entire year. Indeed, thousands 


of our intelligent people have never yet tasted a well | 


grown Bartlett, Virgalieu or Seckel in perfection, to 
say nothing of the score or so of more modern varie- 
ties ; hence they have no idea of the luxuries of which 


they are deprived—and it cannot be said in this case | 


that “ignorance is bliss.” 

It is true that in most localities a little more pains 
are required in the preparation of the soil, and in the 
cultivation of pear trees, than are commonly required 
for the apple, but this is a very small matter in com- 
parison with the superior value of the fruit, whether 
estimated by the price it will bring in market, or the 
gratification it affords the family. Nor is the art of 
pear culture at all difficult to be acquired ; for it can 
be learned from the pages of almost any volume of the 
Ohio Cultivator, or work on Fruit Culture to be found 
at the bookstores. 

It is also true that pear trees are occasionally de- 
stroyed by the blight, and some varieties are naturally 
a longer time than apple or peach trees in coming into 
bearing ; but the blight is only occasional, and does 
not affect all varieties alike, and it is hoped that in a 
few years, as knowledge on the subject increases, this 
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| No part of our country presents more favorable soil 
for pear culture than the strong loamy and clayey soils 
of Ohio and Indiana, if sufficient pains are taken to 
It is 
not sufficient that deep holes be dug and filled in with 
good earth, where each tree is to stand. The true 


way is to deepen the whole ground, so as to allow the 


secure depth by subsoil plowing or trenching. 


roots plenty of space to extend themselves, and to pre- 
vent the drying of the ground during our hot summers. 

The following remarks on this subject were made 
at an evening meeting of fruit growers and nursery- 
men, at the N. Y. State Fair at Elmira, the past fall. 
(Hints on the selection of varieties of pears, will be 
given in another number.) 


M. B. B. 


Mr. Barry proposed to discuss the soil most suitable 
for the pear, and was called upon to address the meet- 
ing. He said: The soil for the pear should be of a 
substantial character, retain moisture, and sufficiently 
porous to allow the root to extend in all directions ; 
should be trenched deep. In some parts of the West- 
ern States, the pear does not thrive well, and attrib- 
utes it to the soil, although it is four to five feet deep, 
which is very fine and so compact that the roots push 

into the soil with the utmost difficulty. Some sorts 
do better on particular soils than others, and differ 
very much under the same treatment. The pear or 
quince requires particularly deep, rich soils, which 
ought to receive a top dressing of manure every year. 
When planting trees in clay soil, it would be best to 
|put pure sand around the roots of the trees, which 
would induce the formation of young roots, after which 
|they would be sufficiently strong to make their own 
| way into the clay soil. Would not attempt to grow 
| the pear upon gravelly or light sandy soil. 

Mr. Hovey had much experience in cultivating pears, 
|and had observed them growing in different localities ; 
| has seen pears do well in soils of sand, but it requires 
| to be deep. All large pears—such as Duchess of An- 
| goulme, Beurre Die] and others—require high cultiva- 
/tion to bring them to maturity. While the fruit is 
| growing or approaching maturity, if the trees are 

checked, the fruit is apt to crack ; believes that all 
| pears will do well upon almost any soil, if it is only 
| trenched deeply, so that it can obtain sufficient moisture ; 
;and related some astonishing facts about trees which 
jhad received such treatment. Ought not to decide 
upon the merits of pears till they had been in bearing 
| several years ; three or even five years was too short 
ja time ; thought that healthy, vigorous trees, grown 
at any point in the Middle or New England States, 
| would thrive finely, if planted in any locality. 

Mr. Bushnell, of Wayne county, said that the pear 
| grew very upright ; and the roots, to correspond with 

| the top, must extend deeply into the ground ; hence it 


evil may be entirely avoided ; and by the modern) seemed necessary to trench deeply. Thinks that the 
method of growing the pear on quince roots, no one| pear will crack only when the leaves begin to fall, 
can complain of having to wait many years for the| thus exposing the fruit to the sun; therefore should 











fruit. In fact it is mainly to be attributed to this prac- 
tice, that such an impetus has been given to pear cul- 
ture of late years in this country, though this method 
is not found best adapted for all varieties and all pur- 
poses. (More on this point at another time.) 

The main point in regard to which people are liable 
to err, and which I desire especially to enforce upon 
the minds of readers, is the proper preparation of the 
soil for pears ; and this may be summed up in just two 
words, Viz.: DEEPENING and ENRICHING, which can 
hardly be overdone. 


|be fed with manures, which would keep the plants 
| vigorous throughout the season. If properly manured, 
|trees would produce fruit every year. Had noticed 
|pears seldom produced perfect specimens soon after 
|planting, or when growing rapidly. Manured his 
| pears in the autumn, and found it much better than to 
| do it in the spring. 

Dr. Sylvester placed about one foot of charcoal 
around the roots of his trees, as it consumed fourteen 
times its own weight of water, and parted with it in 
like proportions. He described the growth and pro- 
ductions of his trees, which were very great, and at- 
tributed it wholly to charcoal, and trenched and well- 
} manured ground. 
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Salutatory Critical and Suggestive. |prefer a dry knoll, as that is generally poor soil. 
i ‘ g y | 


( 
d Dear CuLTIVATOR :—With what delight I be-! 
held your pleasant face for 1856. It has been an| 
instructive friend to me almost from its first exist- 
ence. Of course I felt some solicitude about the | 
change which took place in the management. But} eamaieed 
here it is, all right; pleasant, cheerful, spirited, | What Constitutes a Good Farmer ? 
instructive and practical. Go ahead, keep straight, | — 
and you must succeed. Advice— Don’t suffer, There are more things necessary to constitute 
yourself to espouse the cause of any theory or pat- good farming than “ have ever been dreamed of in 
ent, through prejudice or outside pressure, but give |our philosophy.” It consists in the proper appli- 
us the plain unvarnished facts of all. Instance—| cation of labor and capital, and in the just manage- 
Think you are a little prejudiced in favor of the|ment of farming operations, so as to secure, with a 
Little Giant. Let the Giant and Excelsior fight| given amount of capital and labor, the largest 
their own battles. Humph! says the Col. Well,| amount of income. To attain this object, the far- 
this advice costs you nothing, so I will give you a mer should fully understand the nature and prop- 
little more—which is to do just as you please about | erty of soils—of what his particular soil is com- 
these matters. posed. He should be informed of the proportions 
I am glad you give those horse murderers fits ;jof the several elements which enter into and con- 
hold them to it; it is mainly through ignorance it stitute the various kinds of grains, grasses, and 
is done, or rather thoughtlessness ; three-fourths of | other articles, produced by him—he should be able 
them have never thought whether it is right or) t determine in what element any of his fields 
wrong to leave a horse reined up, or whether he is |might be deficient, in order to the successful pro- 
comfortable or not; in fact, they act as if a horse | duction of any specified crop—he should know 
was destitute of feelings. what qualities of soils are exhausted by growing 
Lest you might think we are doing nothing in| of any of the various crops usually cultivated—he 
this corner of Miami, I will try to inform you.—| should understand the various properties of ma- 
We have a Debating and Agricultural Club in our | 2Ures ; when, and in what condition, and how 
country school house, where we meet once a week,| much to apply in order to effect any object. He 
and debate questions and hold agricultural discus- | should be well informed in vegetable physiology ; 
sions alternately. Our last subject was the best | —should understand the raising of domestic ani- 
mode of raising corn. | male—their uses and food—the general manage- 
I sent you a club of 13 last week, and am trying| ment of labor, and when and how to be applied— 
to increase it. Some of the Eastern agricultural | the best modes of accomplishing particular results, 
papers are a little in the way, but not so much as | and in fine, he should be a man of excellent com- 
formerly. Still some incline to “ go after strange |”0” sense—of thor ough education—of apt and in- 
gods,” and neglect their own family. I wish you| quiring disposition—of ripe experience—of great 
would give such an occasional rap. My plan is to practical tact and business talent, and thoroughly 
sustain home first, especially when our paper for | ative and attentive to all his duties.—[ From JOHN 
all practical purposes is best. Fraternally yours, M. Mriuikin’s Address at Warren Co. Fair, 
Piqua, Jan., 1856. Rustic. | Sept., 1855. 


Remark.—We love to have people tell us our faults, 
for then we know wherein to amend. But Rustic is 


I think it is making a much better use of straw 

than to let it lay in heaps in our fields, to rot and 

plow around for years, as I have frequently seen 

done. Thine respectfully, JerHraan Dvvatt. 
Monroe Co.. 1st mo.. 1856. 





Ne 
EXTRAORDINARY EcoG.—We were presented 
|this morning, by Mr. Shirley, (of Fairfield,) a re- 
mistaken in supposing us prejudiced in favor of the | markable curiosity in the shape of an egg. The 
Little Giant, or any other Giant, as our writings will | egg is aregular Shanghai, and is an egg within 
show ; but as this Mill is oftenest met with, and is a| aM egg. The shell of the outside one is of such a 
good thing withal, we often mention it, but not to the | 5!7© that we will not risk our veracity by giving 
disparagement of others. The truth is, some manv-| ved. and ie " bey Prin plese orn 
facturers act as if they were afraid people would get | ave mfr a sacheeest ol ‘ Shanchai aden aa 
to know they have any thing to sell. It is not our| have seen many queer and mysterious sights, we 
business to hunt up such modest gentlemen, and drag) must say that never have we beheld such an egg. 
them into publicity against their will. Scott & Hedges|___ Ohio State Jour. 
are not troubled with any of this kind of modesty, and 
so they accommodate the public and make money.— 
Will some of our manufacturers and stock raisers take 
a hint from this suggestion * 


-.2eer-. ..©—-—6dDm™ 


Kentucky State Aa. Socrety.—A meeting 
of agriculturists was held at Lexington on Mon- 
day last, for the purpose of taking steps for the es- 
tablishment of a State Agricultural Society. We 
learn that a committee was appointed to propose 
Raisinc PoraTors UNDER StrAaw.—l have/a plan to be submitted to another meeting to be 
for 3 years practised planting potatoes, and then|held at Frankfort, on the fourth Wednesday in 
covering the ground with straw. Last year, not-|this month. When that plan is adopted, a charter 
withstanding it was so dry, I had a pretty fair| will be procured from the Legislature, and, we 
crop, and the past season I had the best potatoes | suppose, that body will be urged to make the ap- 
on a small lot that I covered with straw; it was|propriations recommended by the Governor in his 
very scarce, or I would have covered more. I|message.—/Paris (Ky.) Citizen. 
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Dome Miscellany, 


The Writers for the Home Circle. 

If we were not beyond the reach of such little vani- 
ties, we should indulge in some measure of pride, at 
the Table we spread to-day for the Home Circle.— 
Was ever sober Editor so blessed with good friends ! 
Here is a leader from Mrs. Bateham, of most excellent 
and sound suggestion. Mrs. Bostwick’s poem is both 
a song and a sermon, and such a sermon! Our nu- 
merous Quaker readers will fall in love with the ser- 
mon and the preacher too. And the moving sketch 
from the pen of Mrs. Wentz—ah ! if we might only 
introduce that lady—but we dare not. A certain pair 
of eyes, reflecting the light of Heavens’ own inner 
temple, look, just the least, forbiddingly ; but we trust 
our readers will come to know her better in time.— 
Young wife, Melane too, gives us a passage for the 
holidays, which came in too late for its more appropri- 
ate season, but is good yet ; and our lady friend from 
Geauga, sends sundry experiences in household mat- 
ters. With such guests to wear the honors, it is worth 
while to sit at the head of the table, and bid our family 
circle help themselves to such as they like. 





A Few Seasonable Werds about Dress. 








How the fleecy snow glistens in the bright sunlight 
this morning ; the fowls cluster in the wood-house 
with heads drawn almost out of sight under the feath- 
ers, and men hurry past to their work, with their well 
mittened hands over their ears, for the mercury in the 
thermometer too has sunk far below the point which 
ignorant and foolish philosophers once declared was 
the true zero point, or point of greatest cold, and which 
the present generation—loth to create a change—still 
continue to call such. 

Who does not pity the women and girls on such a 
morning as this? See them moving about with shoul- 
ders elevated and heads drawn in, as though they 
were trying to imitate the poultry. How they will 
shudder till they have drank their hot coffee, and the 
red hot stove has thawed the frost from the door latch- 
es, and even then they will dread to leave the fire.— 
And no wonder, for most of them have nothing under 
their dress waists but a single thickness of cotton 
cloth ; no more, in fact, than they wore in the heat of 
summer. 

Now we beg leave to protest against this practice, 
as most suicidal to health, to say nothing of diminished 
comfort. All the vital organs—lungs, liver, heart, 
stomach, etc., are located in the chest, just where they 
are least protected from the cold. We know that cold 
when rightly used, is a strong stimulant ; but instead 
of its being thus applied in this case, the surface of the 
chest is suffered to remain slightly chilled, a degree of 
torpor is induced in the action of the internal organs, 
and the system suffers thereby. That many a cold 
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and consequent consumption is thus induced, we do not 
doubt. 

Perhaps a worse injury too is inflicted by having the 
dress drawn too tightly. We could wish there was 
enough of sound common sense among our country 
maidens to do away with so hurtful a custom, but we 
cannot thus flatter ourselves. Fashion has made taper 
waists less admired for a few years past, but still mul- 
titudes are daily compressing their vital organs, till the 
heart, liver and stomach become torpid or diseased, 
and the lower part of the lungs are compelled to re- 
main inactive, the air ceases to penetrate to them, of 
course the blood is not properly purified, and the lungs 
themselves become diseased. 

Clothing over the chest should be loose and warm. 
See how much more sensibly the men dress, with gen- 
erally two shirts, and one of them flannel, or a shirt 
and wrapper, with warm vest and coat outside, and all 
made loose. We wish the girls and their mothers too 
would imitate them to some extent, and make for 
themselves warm wrappers of flannel, or perhaps un- 
der waists of muslin, well lined with cotton flannel.— 
We do not mean corsets, of course, but something 
warmer and looser ; make them high in the neck, and 
gored at the bottom, so as to go over the hips. What 
if the waists do look larger. Did you ever see a 
“ whole-hearted ” person—one with a large soul—that 
had a very slender waist? Not often, we fancy. 

The chest, the part of the body most sensitive to 
cold, we have seen should be protected, but too often 
is not. The bowels and lower limbs, on the contrary, 
are too often over burdened with heavy skirts, which 
are secured by being drawn tightly around the body, 
the weight resting on the hips. This to women is 
one of the worst practices that could be adopted.— 
Better wear warm drawers of flannel or cotton flannel, 
then skirts enough for comfort, and selected for their 
warmth, not weight. Make a pair of good shoulder 
straps, and fasten to the heaviest one, and the others 
can be pinned to that. Just try this method of dress- 
ing, those of you who do not, and see how much addi- 
tional comfort you have gained, as well as health. 

The feet are another part of the human body which 
is too often most criminally neglected, especially by 
ladies, many of whom seem to think a small foot a 
great beauty, to be secured even at a great expense. 
In a state of health, every part of the body should be 
warm, and cold feet are a sign of imperfect circula- 
tion. The blood that should be in them has gone to 
seme weaker part that was unable to resist the extra 
flow, and is there doing mischief, while the feet are 
benumbed. No person can have good health who ha- 
bitually has cold feet. The blood naturally flows more 
sluggishly in the extremities than in the body, and 
hence the need of dressing the feet warmly, and when 
ehilled, of warming them at once. 

Do not attempt to wear thin gaiters or slippers in 
winter, but thick warm shoes, and these made so loose 
that the blood can circulate freely. Next select warm 
hose ; if a single pair will not suffice, and they prob- 
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prefer a pair of cotton and a pair of woolen, to two 
pairs of woolen. Each must consult her own comfort 
—those with feet inclined to be constantly moist, and 
those with dry feet, would not probably wish to dress 
them alike. We have often kept the feet warm by 
lining the shoes with some warm material, and wear- 
ing cork in-soles. 

The best rule to regulate the amount of clothing 
worn, is, wear just enough to prevent discomfort or 
chilliness, and this of course will vary with the health 
of the wearer, the amount of exercise taken, etc. If 
health is at all important to our comfort in this world, 
let us treat it accordingly, and not as a thing of little 
moment. Many lives are doubtless lost through efforts 
to become as hardy as some one else, as capable of re- 
sisting exposure, or violating the laws of health. 

In this connection we cannot too strongly deprecate 
the practice of dressing children, which often prevails, 
Too fre- 
quently their little bodies are warmly clad, while the 


though we hope not often in the country. 


shoulders, arms, and sometimes even portions of the 
lower limbs, We can but won- 
der when we see this, that so many of them live to ma- 


are entirely exposed. 


ture age——not that such numbers perish in childhood. 
Were we writing for city readers we should say much 
on this subject, but in the country we trust it would be 
uncalled for. J.C.B. 
-_— -—eo 

“Goop Nieut!”—A loud, clear voice from the 
top of the stairs said that; it was Tommy’s. “Dood 
night!” murmured a little something from the trun- 
dle-bed—a little something that we call Jenney, 
that fills a very large space in the centre of one or 
two pretty large hearts. “ Good night,” lisps a lit- 
tle fellow in a plain rifle dress, who was christened 
Willie — six years ago. 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 


T pray the Lord my soul to keep ; i, 
If [ should die before Iwake—’ 


and the small trundle-bed has dropped off to sleep, 
but an angel will finish the broken prayer for her, 
and it will go up sooner than many long-winded 
petitions sent a long while before it. 

And so it was “good night” all round the old 
homestead, and very sweet music it made, too, in 
the twilight, and very pleasant melody it makes 
now, as we think of it, for it was not yesterday, 
nor day before, but a long time ago—so long that 
Tommy is Thomas Somebody, Esq., and has for- 
gotten that he was a boy, and wore what the brav- 
est and richest of us can but once wear if we try— 
the first pair of boots. So long ago that Willie 
must stoop when he crosses the threshold ; so long 
ago that Jenney has gone the way of the old pray- 
er she was saying, for, saying another, she did as 
before: fell asleep as she said it, and never waked 
more. Good night to thee, Jenney—good night! 

And so it was good night all around the house, 
and the children had gone through the ivory gate 
always left a little ajar for them—through into the 
land of Dreams, or through the golden one they 
call “ Beautiful,” into the land of Angels.—B. F. 
Tartor, of the Chicago Journal. 


ably will not in at woutinn, add a nul pair ; many 
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[For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Quaker Girl. 


BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 





In a quaint little cottage, 
Near a busy little town, 
Dwells a pretty Quaker maiden, 
Clad in sober grey and brown. 


There are few flowers in the windows, 
And few books upon the shelf, 

Not a statue, not a picture, 
Save the pretty maiden’s self. 


Fashion’s glitter, dance, and music, 
Ne’er within its walls are known, 
Save the merry morning warble 
Of one youthful voice alone. 


Yet [ linger—shall I tell you @ 
Where the lowly maiden dwells, 
Oftener than in homes of grandeur, 
With their throng of flaunting belles 


Once upon the narrow flagging, 
Of the dusty village street, 

As I walked, two ragged school boys 
In fierce fight, I chanced to meet. 


Waiting near them, most impatient, 
Stood a group of haughty girls; 

Oh! what gathering back of flounces, 
And what scornful toss of curls! 


At the moment, satchel-laden, 
Tripping on her schoolward way, 

Came the pretty Quaker maiden 
In her spotless suit of grey. 


Not a moment paused she, doubting, 
Balancing her good intent; 

Toward the angry eyed belligerents, 
Straight her eager steps she bent. 

One soft hand upon each shoulder, 
Earnest eyes fixed on their own,— 

“ Thee must never strike thy brother,” 
Said she in her gentlest tone. 

“Thee must love him and forgive him, 
As thyself wouldst be forgiven, 

It will make thee like the angels, 
In yon blue and happy Heaven !” 

And the wayward children, softening, 
Yielded at her sweet command: 

Far along the street I watched them, 
Peaceful chatting, hand in hand. 


But the maiden’s placid features 
*Neath the hood of sober grey, 

Wore a smile so rare and holy, 
Ere she turned upon her way ; 


That the gaudy slaves of fashion 
Paused to envy as they stood: 

Coveted that saintlike beauty, 
Underneath the Quaker hood! 


Truly called “ God’s children ” blest, 
The peacemakers dwell on earth, 
Bearing on their foreheads ever, 
Impress of their heavenly birth! 
Ravenna, O., Jan., 1856. 


- --e7r 

FemMaLte Epvucation.—I have observed that 
most ladies who have had what is considered as an 
education, have no idea of an education progres- 
sive through life. Having attained a certain mea- 
sure of accomplishments, knowledge, manners, ete., 
they consider themselves as made up, and so take 
their station—they are pictures, which, being quite 
finished, are now put in a frame—a gilded one, if 
possible—and hung up permanence of beauty ! 
—permanence, that is to say, till old Time, with 
his rude and dirty fingers, soils the charming col- 
ors.— Foster. 


~~ 





Borrowed garments seldom fit well. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
An Hour of Peril. 


Dark and lonely was the room, damp its walls, 
and dead the fire upon the hearth. The cutting 
blasts of winter pierced through the ill-fitting win- 
dows, but she, the motherless, heeded not all this 
outward might of poverty. She lay upon the car- 
petless floor, with her face downward, that she 
might shut out the sight of a pile of straw in the 
corner, where lay the cold bodies of her two little 
ones: she was weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they were not. 

* . * = o 

At the same hour two friends conversed together 
in a luxuriously furnished room. 
of the taller sat both pride and benevolence. In 
the meek eyes of the other, dwelt love. She spoke 
in gentle tones, slightly shuddering, to her com- 
panion. 

“T wonder, Gertrude, how those little children | 
are that we visited. It makes my heart ache whe n 
1 see such poverty, tothink I have so little to give. 

“T shall visit the woman to-morrow,” 
Mrs. Allston. “I feel very sorry for her; don’t 
be troubled, Mary, that you have not much to give; 
I will try to make her comfortable.” 

* a 7 * * 

The next morning the stately presence of Mrs 
Allston brightened the cold room of 
less. “Oh, my poor woman,” 


the mother- 
she exclaimed, as 


her eyes fell upon the fearful scene, “do get up!| 
I am very sor-| 


the children dead? dead? awful! 
ry for you, but you know it can’t be helped, and 
you must exert your firmness. I have brought my 
man with me, and you shall have a fire in a little 
while. Here!” opening a basket, “here is food 
This will save you. Every care shall be taken to 
have the children decently buried.” 

“Thank you! thank you!” murmured the suf- 
ferer, rising, and dragging herself to a chair. But 
she dropt her face in her hands in chill and dreary 
silence. Soon after, Mrs. Allston left, after hav- 
ing provided every comfort which benevolence 
could suggest. Then the stricken one raised her 
white face upward, crying: 

“Oh, to die! my God, to die! to die! I faint, 
I thirst, I perish for a human breast to lay my 
head upon !” and then, as if the earth alone was 
fitting for such despair, she sunk upon the floor in 
her former attitude. A light tap sounded, and 
then she, in whose eyes dwelt love, entered. 

“Oh!” she murmured, in terror, laying her hand 
upon her heart, “oh, my friend, God has sent his 
arrows abroad!” She knelt beside the despairing 
one, lifted her abased head upon her knee, and 
stroked back the dishevelled hair with her snowy 
hand; her tears fell hastily, constantly upon the 
white face, and her quivering lips touched the 
chilled brow. “ Dear friend,” she murmured, long 
after, “ God treats his children all alike: whom he 
loveth he chasteneth. Our hearts are spread be- 
fore him, and he wounds us in different ways. In 
affliction, we all learn that we are brethren and 
sisters. The little ones are angels now; they live 
in sweet sunshine; they will never want for any- 
thing. Let your heart be soothed by their joy; if 


Upon the brow | 


returned | 


.| brighter than those gone by. 
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‘| they remained with you, they might live to meet 
agony like yours. Strive to live, dear friend, that 
you may some day speak a word of consolation to 
a martyred soul. Others, there are, in this weary 
world, who need your friendly eyes and voice. It 
is a sin to abandon life before God’s own time.” 

“I did not say I would!” said the woman, half 
wildly, “ you guessed my thoughts. You are the 
angel sent from God’s throne to lift me up. I am 
not as grateful to the other lady as I should have 
been, and yet I thank her, I thank her. I will try 
to show it. Will you say the Lord’s prayer with 
me ¢” 

* * * * * 

The friendless one entered upon a more hopeful 
life, through the energies of her two friends. Mrs. 
Allston often wondered at the utter devotion she 
_manifested towards the meek-eyed Mary, when she 
herself had done so much more for her. Her 
| pride had forgotten in that hour of affliction that 
they stood before God as equals. 


Warren, Jan. 1, 1856. S. A. WENTz. 
_ —__—__~—2- 9-22 —___ 
THE Drixe YEAR! so rife with blessings, so 


fraught with mercies, that we would long to turn 
| bi wk the swift wheels of ‘Time, and keep it ours a 
‘little longer, did not hope gild the days to come 
| with such a glory as to make us believe them 
It is another thought, 
then, that of joys which return no more, that makes 
}us pause tremulously at the threshold of the com- 
ing year, and look back with a deep regret which 
vainly seeks to bind Time’s rushing pinion, and 
keep the old year ours. So many duties unper- 
formed, so many anticipations unrealized, such no- 
ble resolutions fallen toearth. And all this record 





!|of faithlessness must go down to Eternity. 


We cannot resuscitate the dead Vast, and live 
anew its pages; let us not stand inertly by its 
grave, but listen to that voice which looking to the 
Present, which is still our own, says, “Work while 
it is called to-day, for the night cometh when no 
man can work.” Then when we greet the holi- 
days again, we can look upon the year which has 
passed, and forward to the future before us, with 
nothing to mar our happy rejoicings. 

Dwight, Ll. MeELANE TRACY EARteE. 


i 





ArpLe PuppinG.—Sweet apples prepare and 
chop fine one part, milk two parts, a little salt and 
spice or ginger; put in an iron vessel; while boil- 
ing stir in fine Indian meal, then bake from one to 
three hours. 

BREAD FROM Grown WuHeEAtT.—I have heard 
it said good bread has been made from grown 
wheat by shredding slippery elm bark into the 
wetting the night before baking. 

ApDpITION TO QuILT FRAMES.—W ith half inch 
bit make holes one in three inches in the side 
pieces that are not to be rolled, and a few in each 
end of those that are rolled. Take four planks or 
slabs 10 or 12 inches wide, insert large rods in 
the centre of each 28 or 30 inches high, having a 
shoulder on the top to hold the frame ; the quilt i is 
thus kept steady, and rolling done true and quick. 

L. S. 8S. Burt. 





Geauga Oo., O., Jan., 1856. 
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wZwAW MILLS.—PORTABLE & STATIONARY | 
STEAM POWER.--The Portable or movable Steam Saw-Mill, 
OWing to the immense and the remunerating prices of lumber, com- 
mends itself to the owners of timbered lands, as well as others 
wishing to engage in the business. Like the threshing machine, 
it is taken to the work, instead of the work being taken to it.— 
Tracts of timber land, of no greater extent than 50 to 60 acres, 
cutting 4,000 to 6,000 feet per acre, would pay for a portable saw 
mill, if the mill is useless and thrown aside whenthe land is clear- 
ed. Their economy in labor and time is immense. The offal of 
one mill is sufficient to run two. We annexin tabularform the 
powers, mills and prices. We furnish everything ready for the 
work. The mills vary alittle in price with the size of the saw and 
length of way. 


BLADNY’S PORTABLE STEAM ENGINBS. 


Price. 

3 horse power. «+++» $300 

ese wallet gabe ante 600 

. vel ear TT TTT eucene se ‘ , 750 

= - rer y Te ‘ ‘ ‘ 1000 
ee = , ‘ ; a“ 1200 
20 “* = ‘ ... 1400 


The first three sizes are adapted to Printing Offices, Cabinet Ma- 
kers, small Manufactures, Farmers, &c. 

The last three sizes are for saw mills, large manufactories, plant- 
ations, &c. Coal or wood may be used indifferently or mixed for 
fuel. 

BLANDY’S FIRST CLASS PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 
With 48 inch saw (circular) 12 feet carriage, 24 feet way, complete 
(without belting) in all respects for work, price : $450 
Additional length of mill and way $3 per foot. 

We can furnish the best quality of oak tanned and stretched 
belting, and any required size of saw, at the lowest rates. 

BLANDY’S STATIONARY SAW-MILL ENGINES. 

Cylinder 8 inches, stroke 22 inches, geared. 

- a " 16 direct action. 

Price without boilers Py ray : $359@400 

* with o — stncndkbens meas eae 850@900 

On all of our engines, portable and stationary, we put a varia- 
ble valve motion, equivalent to the quadrant or link on the loco- 
— an entire novelty of great utility and economy in practical 
work. 

Steam Boilers, Simple Cylinder or with flues or tubes, of any 
size, make to order. 

Stationary Steam Engines, of any kind for Grist or Saw Mills, or 
for other purposes, promptly made to order. 

Mill Gearing, Shafting, Spindles, Couplings, &c., as well as every 
variety of Castings in iron and brass. 

Forgings of every kind promptly executed. 

"g? In regard to our Portable Engines, we beg leave to say, that 
we furnish a better engine, with larger fire box and open grate sur- 
face, having more power and a better arrangement of working parts 
than any other works. H. & F. BLANDY, 

Portable Engine Works, Zanesville, O. 


New Horse-power for Farmers and Mechanics. 


rPHE VERMONT WIND-MILL.—JUST THE 
thing for Farmers and Mechanics. Will do almost any kind 
of work required. Prices from $35 upward. For particulars send 


for circulars. Agents wanted for the sale of this new Motive-pow- } 


er. Town, County, and State Rights for sale. 
FOWLER & WELLS, | 
Jan. 15-4tt No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


N ILLET SEED.—WE HAVE NOW ON HAND) 
a quantity of prime Millet Seed, which will be sold at two 
dollars the single bushel, and at one dollar fifty cents when ten 
bushels and upwards are ordered. New bags, 2s. Address, with 
money properly enclosed at our risk, H. C. WHITE, 
Jan. 15-6tt 196 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 





RAPE ROOTS AND CUTTINGS.— 100,000 
Catawba Grape Roots, 1 year old—price $3 per 100, $25 
per 1000. 

10,000 Isabella Grape Roots, 1 year old—price $4 per 100, $30 
per 1000. 

300,000 Catawba Grape Cuttings—price $2 50 per 1000. 

For sale by J. M. McCULLOUGH, 

Jan. 15-3tt 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 


TEW CROP OSAGE ORANGE SEED. — 100 
bushels new crop Osage Orange Seed for sale low by 


J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
Jan. 15-3tt 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 


COLUMBUS NURSERY. 


One Mile South of Town, on High street. 
N B. BATEHAM & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


e have now on hand for Spring sales, a large assortment of 
the finest Fruit Trees, including Apple, Peach, Cherry, Pear, 
(dwarf and standard,) Quince, Plum, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape 
Vines, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry Plants, Rhu- 
barb roots, etc., etc. Also Roses, Evergreens, and other orna- | 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Dahlia roots, etc. 

(= Catalogues furnished to all applicants. 

Osage Orange Plants and Seed. at the lowest wholesale prices. 

5000 Peacn TRE&s, of the finest Eastern growth, for sale by the 
ghousand. 

Jan. 1. 
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NEW ALBANY SEED AND AGRICULTURAL STORE. 
JOHN GOULDING, 


New Albany, Indiana, 
7EEPS IN STORE EVERY VARIETY OF 
Flower, Field and Garden Seeds. Manufacturers of all kinds 
of Agricultural Implements. Jan. 15. 


OR SALE.—A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RE- 
SIDENCE, situated in the town of Gambier, Knox Co. Two 
acres of ground surround the dwelling. Upon which is an Ice 
House, Smoke House, Piggery, Poultry Yard and all necessary out 
buildings. The house is in excellent order, finished in modern 
style, 2 stories high, with wing kitchen and a never failing well of 
excellent water near the door. The grounds are tastefully laid 
out, having shade, ornamental and fruit trees of various kinds. 
For pure air, good water and scenery, the situation cannot be sur- 
passed. To persons desirous of educating sons at the well known 
institutions in Gambier, this would be a most desirable abode. 
Apply to ROBERT S. FRENCH, Gambier, Knox Co., Ohio. 
Sep15-6m 


EK VERGREENS.—THE ATTENTION OF NUR- 
4 serymen and others, is respectfully invited to our stock of 
EVERGREENS, which are of the choicest kinds ; and one of us 
having been engaged for several years in procuring small Ever- 
greens from the forest, we solicit orders from such as desire any 
quantity of the same, to send them in before the Ist of 4th month— 
Arbor Vitw#, Balsam and Spruce Firs being the principal varieties. 

We are also prepared to receive orders for Fruit Trees, such as 
Apple, Pear, Cherry and Peach, Grape Vines, etc., etc., with orna- 
mental trees. 

Persons wishing to improve their yards, orchards and gardens, 
or wanting Hedges, would do wel! to call and examine our stock, 
which we are determined shall be unsurpassed. Terms quite mod- 
erate. LIPSEY & DEXTER, 

12th month, 1855. Dec. 15-3tt Cardington, Morrow Co., O. 


‘EEDS, SEEDS.—WE ARE PREPARING OUR- 
selves with a choice and freshly grown collection of FIELD, 

GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS. We take great care to procure 
our Seeds only from reliabie sources, and for their purity and good- 
ness do not hesitate to refer to any of our friends who have here- 
tofore patronized us. We can fill orders and send them to any por- 
tion of the States in good condition. 

The trade supplied on liberal terms. Catalogues forwarded on 
receipt of a postage stamp. ELLIOTT & CO., 

Jan. }. Cleveland, O. 


VHICAGO AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
/ AND SEED STORE, (hicago, Ill.—The subscriber, formerly 
of the Albany Agricultural Works, N. Y., has located in the above 
city, where he will keep a full assortment of MA( HINERY and 


| IMPLEMENTS designed for the Farmer. Among the assortment 


may be found the celebrated Emery’s Patent Horse Powers, 
Threshers, Separators, Saws, etc. ; (orn Shellers and Hay Cutters, 
Windmills of superior and simple construction, suitable for driving 
all kinds of farm machinery, pumping, etc., with a complete stock 
of Garden and Field Seeds of superior quality. 

Full Catalogues furnished on application 

HENRY D. EMERY, 
45 Franklin St., between Lake and Randolph, ‘ hicago, Ill. 
Jan. 1-3mt 


Te NURSERY MEN, DEALERS, ETC.—A 
priced Catalogue of such articles as we shall be able to offer 

at wholesale in the Spring, will be ready on the first of January, 

and will be sent prepaid to all applicants who enclose one stamp. 
te Order Catalogue No. 4, Spring edition. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Jan. 1-2tat Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





ANDALL & ASTON, WHOLESALE AND 
Retail Dealers in Books and Stationery, Blank Books, Wall 
and Window Papers, Oil Paintings, Lithographs and Engravings, 
Window Shades, Cornices and Fixtures, Buff and Green Hollands, 
Gilt and Rosewood Mouldings. 
A general assortment of Agricultural Books. Saxton’s Books 
furnished to order. 
Catalogues of Agricultural Books sent by mail or otherwise to 
any one wishing to consult them. 
Jan. 1-6t* 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!— THE SUBSCRI- 

bers, at their long established and enlarged Foundry, manu- 
facture upon an improved method and keep constantly on hand, a 
lage assortment of their superior BELLS, of all descriptions, suit- 
able for Fire Alarms, Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, 
Plantations, etc., mounted with their ‘‘ Rotating Yoke,” and other 
improved Hangings, which ensure the safety of the Bell, with ease 
and efficiency in ringing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. 
For full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, ete., apply for 
Circular to A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

Sept. 1 West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


at ILLIAM A. GILL, AGRICULTURAL AND 


HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 
Farm Implements of every description bought and sold, and re- 
ceived on commission. High st., east side, between Broad and 
Gay, Columbus, Ohio. Jan. 1. 
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MARKETS. 


Onto CuLTivaTorR Orrice, Jan. 14, 1856. 
Produce has not begun to move much since the last backset.— 
Things will be better in a few days, when the markets recover 
from the effect of the cold weather, and transportation is more 
brisk. People are squaring up accounts about New Years, but 


wanted. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14.—FLour anp MgaL.—There is litle change 
to note in the value of Western and State Flour, and with light ar- 
rivals and a better demand the market closes firmly. The better 
grades are in fair request at previous prices ; there is nothing doing 
for future delivery ; sales of Western Canal at $7 874% @8 00 for 
common to good State and superfine Michigan ; $8@8 31 for su- 


extra Ohio, and $9 75@11 50 for extra Genesee. Canadian is dull, 
but steady ; sales at $8 1244975 for common to best brands.— 


for shipment ; sales of 1,350 bbls. at $8 3734 @8 874 for mixed to 
good standard brands, and $9:@10 25 for favorite, fancy and extra 
brands. Rye flour is plenty, and is dull at $5 50@7 25 for fine and 


superfine. Corn mealis in limited demand at $4 for Jersey, and 
$4 25 for Brandywine. . Ay 
P 100 bs. 


for common qualities ; prime is steady ; sales good Southern red at 
$1 9734, and ordinary red Illinois, via New Orleans, at about $1 83. 
Rye is firm, the supply is moderate ; sales et $1 30 afloat and in 
store. Barley is very quiet at $1 16@123. Oats are quite neglect- 


request at $2 374@275 P bush. Southern black peas are firm at 
$2 50 P bag of 2 bushels. Corn is very quiet, the stock neglected 


yellow, 80@85c for Southern white and yellow (green), and Ylc for 
Western mixed, delivered. 

Pork improving, with sales of 100 bbls. at $16. 

Beer dull; sales of 150 bbls. 

Larp firm ; sales of 200 bbis. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 14.—Flour—sales at $669. Corn 40c. Oats 
30c. Hogs $5 37 @5 40, and $5 50. Sales of 150 boxes of Cheese 
at 9%c—market inactive. Butter—the market is firm and un- 
changed ; 


of 16 bhds. low fair and good fair new Sugar at 74 @8c. ; 
bbls. Molasses at 40c. silica titel 


SANDUSKY, Jan. 12.—Flour $8@8 50. Corn inthe ear 22@23c. 
Rye 80@85. Buckwheat flour, $325. Salt $2 P bbl. White fish, 
$975 P bbl. Trout, $576 P % bbl. Pork 5%@6. Hay $10. 








GENTS WANTED !—MAKE MONEY WHEN 

YOU CAN.—The Subscribers desire to procure the undivided 

time of an Agent in every County of the United States. Efficient 

and capable men may make several dollars per day, without risk 

or humbuggery of any kind. Full particulars of the nature of the 

business will be given by addressing the subscriber, and forwarding 
one Post Office Stamp to prepay return postage. 

Jan. 15-1t* FUREY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORSE POWER FOR SALE.—A WHEELER 
: Power for two horses, in complete order, ready for use; but 
little worn. Price $70. ARVINE C. WALES, " 
Jan. 1-4tt Massillon, O. 
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they will soon be ready to buy again, and all the produce will be | 


perfine Indiana and Upper Lake ; $8@8 50 for fair, superfine and | 


Southern flour arrives less freely, and the demand is fair, in part | 


Buckwheat flour is steady at $2 37/@2 62 | 


Gratn—There is less firmness in the Wheat market, especially | 


ed, the principal holders are firm ; sales of State at 44@47c., West- | 
ern at 48@5lc., and Jersey at 42@45c. White beans are in steady 


by shippers ; the sales are only 12,000 bush. at 79@892c for Jersey | 


sales of 15 firkins good summer-packed at 17@18c. Sales | 
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A Western Paper for Western Farmers. 


Devoted to General Agriculture, Stock Raising, 
Gardening, Fruit Growing & Home Interests. 


Published at Columbus, Ohio, twice a month. Sixteen 
large octavo pages, with Title and Index, making a hand- 
some Volume of 384 pages each year. Illustrated with nu- 
merous Engravings of Domestic Animals, Buildings, Farm 
Implements, ete., etc. 

S. D. HARRIS, Editor and Proprietor, 


Who has purchased the entire concern of Mr. BATBHAM? 
and will be assisted by a large number of the best Western 
writers in various departments, for the Farm, the Garden, 
and the Fireside. 

Terms $1 per year—four copies for $3—nine copies for 
$6, (and a copy to the getter up of the Club.) Payment al- 
ways in advance. 

Liberal premiums to Local Agents who will interest them- 
selves in their own neighborhoods. 

Inquire at the post office, or send to us for a specimen 
and prospectus, and get up a club among your friends. 








The Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill, 
Patented May 15,’54, § New Patent issued July 10,°55. 
WE, ENTER THE FIELD AGAIN, WITH 


this celebrated Mill at the head of the Premium List at ev- 
| ery Fair yet where a contest has been had. Our Mill has been 
materially improved, and our facilities for manufacturing so in- 
creased that we can assure our customers that the present Mills 
made by us are far superior to anything of the kind extant. All 
warranted, as usual, and offered at our store, No. 9 Water street, 
Cincinnati, at the following reduced prices at retail : 

No. 1, $33. No. 2, $40. No. 3, $50. No. 4, $60. 

Liberal discount to dealers. County rights for sale, and Mills 
furnished at greatly reduced rates to those desiring to peddle the 
Little Giant. 

All communications upon the subject promptly attended to. 

We invite farmers and dealers visiting the city to call at our 
Works on Wood st., near Hamilton Depot, and for once they will 
| be surprised at the growing prosperity of the Little Giant family. 

SCOTT & HEDGES, 
Nov. 15-3mt No. 9 Water st., Cincinnati. 


To Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 
\ E WOULD PARTICULARLY INVITE THE 


attention of those Societies, who are about making up their 
Premium Lists for 1856, to our large collection of Agricultural 
Books, which are peculiarly adapted for Premiums. 

The awarding of Agricultural Books in the place of small money 
premiums, has been extensively adopted, and has given the high- 
est satisfaction. 
| ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN. 

It promotes the dissemination of much needed information among 
Farmers. 

It combines the advantages of a Diploma with a Premium of in- 
trinsic value. 

It substitutes a permanent and expressive token of honor for the 
pittance which is frequently humiliating to the recipient. 

It avoids the fostering of a mercenary spirit among competitors, 
| and better comports with the dignity of an honorable emulation 
| between friends and neighbors. 


We will take pleasure in sending to applicants a Catalogue of our 
publications which we consider most Ts for the use of Ag- 
ricultural Societies for Premiums, on which a liberal discount will 
be given. Cc. M. SAXTON & CO., 

Jan. 1. Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st., New York. 


REES, TREES.—WE OFFER TO THE PUR- 

chasers of FRuIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, a Selection of the 

| choicest and best varieties, embracing Apples, Pears, both as 

dwarfs and standards, Cherries, Peaches, Grapes, Apricots, Nec- 

tarines, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Pie Plant, etc., etc. 

Also a collection of Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hardy 
Everblowing Roses, Evergreens, etc., etc. 

New Catalogues will be issued in January, 1856, and will be sent 
| to those who want, on receipt of a postage stamp. We invite the 
| public to send us their orders. ELLIOTT & CO., 

Jan. 1. Cleveland, O. 


BIRKENMYER & BRE 
| EALERS IN AGRICULTURAL 





IMPLE- 
ments, Machines, &c., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jan. 1. 
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